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THE EXISTENTIAL PROPOSITION 1 

AS we discuss with our fellow philosophers the meaning of the 
word "to exist" or as we read recent writings by members of 
different philosophical parties in the hope of discovering some gen- 
eral agreement regarding the usage of this word, we are astonished 
at the amount of disagreement and even of confusion. Not only do 
we disagree in our theory of reality, but we do not agree even as to 
what we mean by the word "reality." Now, is this difference in 
usage a matter only of words, due chiefly to imperfect logical analy- 
sis ; or is it the valid result of conflicting solutions of the same philo- 
sophical problems? The more I have studied the question, the more 
have I come to believe that the difficulty is verbal and not genuinely 
metaphysical, and that some established usage of the word "to ex- 
ist" would help philosophers to cooperate to a greater extent than 
they now do. 

How ought we, then, to define the word "to exist"? I reply: 
With the minimum of ontological assumption; for the definition of 
existence ought not itself to be an ontology. How can we define it 
with the minimum of ontological assumption? By defining our no- 
tion, if possible, in terms only of formal logic. True, logic itself may 
be an ontology ; still it is the minimum, and moreover is unavoidable. 
The problem of this paper is accordingly : Can existence be defined 
in terms only of formal logic? To solve this problem we shall try 
to show that some prominent specific uses of the word "existence" 
in daily life and in recent philosophy can be brought under a generic 
definition which employs only logical notions. 

Let us begin with the question: "What is meant by the philo- 
sophical mathematician when he informs us that mathematics is a 
non-existential science ? Mr. Russell gives us a clear answer to this 
question. The propositions of mathematics are of the form "p im- 

1 A paper read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Princeton, December 29, 1910. 
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plies q ' ' where we do not know whether or not p and q are true, hut 
only that if p is true, q is true. This characteristic is the hasis for 
calling the science non-existential. All of which implies that the 
propositions of an existential science are of a form where either q 
is asserted or both p and q are asserted. Applied mathematics is of 
the latter type; for here, accepting some given, empirically ascer- 
tained information and assuming certain mathematical theorems to 
be true, we deduce their consequences. In short, giving p a value 
that we accept as true, we deduce q. On the other hand, the atomic 
theory in chemistry is of the former type, for here we know certain 
experimentally ascertained chemical laws to be true and seek a 
premise, or explanation, from which they can be deduced. In short, 
we know q to be true, we discover that p implies q, and therefore as- 
sert p as true. Thus in both cases p is asserted, and the propositions 
of our science are of the form "p, therefore q." Thus the mark that 
differentiates an existential science from a non-existential science is 
that in the existential science all propositions are asserted. Now let 
us adopt tentatively this account of the nature of an existential 
science; for, if it is accurate, we can by its means define existence 
in terms of formal logic only. 

Our account suggests that there are two types of existential sci- 
ence, which must now be described at greater length. In the first 
we have the application of science, and our clearest examples are 
taken from applied mathematics. In applied mathematics we take 
rational dynamics as true, then by giving certain values to our terms 
we deduce the consequences ; or else in addition to rational dynamics 
we use as premises some empirically ascertained laws and then de- 
duce q. For example, getting from experience the coefficient of fric- 
tion between wood and iron, we can deduce the circumstances in a 
given case when slipping will be just about to take place. Or again, 
though no man has constructed a 100,000-ton ship, the naval archi- 
tect can predict with confidence the behavior of such a ship 'of a 
given plan. His assumptions will be taken in part from pure mathe- 
matics and in part from empirically ascertained information. Per- 
haps as simple an illustration as any is that our theoretical mechan- 
ics assumes the Euclidean geometry to be true, and that on this and 
further assumptions it often asserts what has never been otherwise 
tested. In short, p is true, therefore q is true. 

In the second type existential theory is markedly different; for 
in it we do not proceed by assuming certain premises and therefrom 
deducing q ; rather, we have given us q, and seek a system of prem- 
ises p from which q can be deduced. This process we shall call ex- 
planation, which may then be defined as any consistent system of 
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propositions from which given propositions can be deduced. This 
definition reveals one of the difficulties with which the mind of man 
has to contend, a difficulty so often illustrated in the history of sci- 
ence. As far as logic is concerned, q does not imply the truth of p 
from which q follows. Thus the Ptolemaic astronomy, the corpuscu- 
lar theory of light, and many another outgrown theory served ad- 
mirably as an explanation of some system of propositions q; but 
when more and more propositions were added to q, the old theory 
had to be altered and sometimes had to be rejected, when another 
theory p 2 could do the explaining either more simply or more com- 
pletely. Scientific method has of course sought to protect us against 
this logical shortcoming by demanding that we shall put our new 
explanations to additional tests; for we are usually required to de- 
duce some further propositions q 2 or q 3 from our theory and then 
test the truth of these, in short, to verify in part our explanation. 
Yet an absolutely complete verification is impossible, and therefore 
all our explanations claim our assent ultimately because a body of 
accredited information q can be deduced from them. That is, q is 
true; therefore p, which implies q, may also be true. A good illus- 
tration of this type of existential proposition is Weismann's theory 
of germinal selection. Nobody knows whether it is true or not, that 
is, whether germinal selection takes place or not, and the only ground 
Weismann has for asserting it is his conviction that the animal and 
plant variations found in nature can be deduced from his theory. 

Few besides philosophers, to whom it is trite information, realize 
to Avhat a great extent not only the existent world of science but 
even that of daily popular life is believed in and accepted as a 
matter of course, simply and solely because it is just such an expla- 
nation of accredited fact and of our hourly experience. This belief 
includes not merely some new scientific hypothesis, such as the cor- 
puscular theory of matter, but countless commonplace propositions, 
such as that the earth is a sphere and moves on its axis. Therefore, 
if this account of the natiire of existential science is accurate, the 
world, the belief in whose existence the people of all civilized lands 
have in common, may be described simply as oiir best results in the 
attempt to explain the experiences of daily life. This explanation 
in the main has been tested so thoroughly and by so many people 
that we accept it as unquestionably true. None the less, we know it 
is subject to change, for it has been greatly changed in the past, and 
many besides pragmatists admit that it will ever be in course of 
growth and modification. 

These two types of existential proposition are familiar to the 
student of the history of philosophy. In the former we have the 
ideal of the dogmatic rationalist, and in the latter the ideal of the 
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critical empiricist. If only we could discover a system of true and 
fundamental propositions p, from which all other true propositions 
can be deduced, we might with Spinoza view reality sitib specie 
ceternitatis. To-day we may differ, as men in other ages have dif- 
fered, as to whether or not reality is fundamentally logical. To those 
who believe it is alogical, of course the ideal of Spinoza is not only 
unattainable by the finite mind, but is essentially false and im- 
possible. However, this question is beside the issue of the present 
paper. All men give science and common sense some place, and 
Spinoza 's ideal attained would be but the carrying out to completion 
of what all men, learned and unlearned alike, attempt to do almost 
every moment of their daily life, namely, to foresee the future. We 
differ perhaps regarding the size of such an ideal fundamental sys- 
tem from which all other true propositions can be deduced. Some of 
the old dogmatists talked as though such a system would not be un- 
manageably large; whereas others held that nothing less than an 
infinitude of propositions could satisfy the conditions of the problem, 
and that we must therefore be content with a general science which 
will never give us the detail of the existent world, but only its broad- 
est outlines. Thus in applying mathematics we have to substitute 
values for the variables and constants of our formulae, since no 
mathematics could possibly predict for us the values we may happen 
to need on this or that occasion in future history. This must be left 
for the occasion itself to supply. So, too, science everywhere strives 
to find the continuous in nature, though no part of nature ever lacks 
the discontinuous. No two acorns are alike, and probably no two 
atoms of hydrogen are alike ; and if the ether is made up of particles, 
probably no two are alike. Thus all our formulae apply to classes, 
but not to the individual members as such. However all of this 
may be, our definition of reality would remain the same, it would 
be that ideal set of propositions p, finite or infinite, from which all 
other true propositions q would follow. 

In the second type we have, as was said, the ideal of the empiri- 
cist. Here the existential proposition is of the form "q being true, 
p is true, since it implies q"; and we may add, all existential propo- 
sitions are thus instances of induction, that is, are in part guesses. 
All existential systems of this type assert certain propositions as 
true. "Why they are true, or what is the nature of truth, is not our 
present problem. Enough that in such systems these propositions 
are asserted; and that as the presuppositions of such systems they 
are data. These asserted propositions constitute for us in daily life 
that body of accredited fact which every man accepts on penalty of 
being regarded as insane if he does not. 

Of course this body of accredited fact proves at once upon analy- 
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sis to be in itself an existential system, but an existential system so 
old and so thoroughly tested that all men accept it. However, as an 
existential system it is an induction, and it too rests upon some more 
nearly ultimate group of propositions q. This q in turn may prove 
likewise to be an existential system resting on a still more nearly 
ultimate q as presupposition. So the question arises : Are there ulti- 
mate propositions q that are self-evidently true, or at any rate are 
known infallibly to be true, and that as such form an ultimate pre- 
supposition on which this or that existential system rests? This 
question I have answered in the affirmative in papers read before 
this Association at earlier meetings, 2 but I believe and hope that in 
the present problem we can leave the question quite an open one. 
My only contention is that all existential propositions of this type 
have presuppositions which are asserted; and I call such an asser- 
tion a datum. 

A new question now arises : Are not these two types of existential 
science, the deductive and the inductive, compatible? Indeed, will 
they not in the end give us the same system of reality ? The affirma- 
tive answer would be given, if I mistake not, by all or surely almost 
all philosophers and scientists. How far one method is to be pre- 
ferred to the other, or which must come first, deduction or induction, 
and similar questions are for the present discussion irrelevant. It is, 
however, of importance to define the term reality as that term will be 
used in the one or the other type of existential science. Both mean 
by reality p, the sufficient ground of all true propositions q. For 
the one p is datum and q is deduced, whereas for the other q is 
datum and p is induced ; but in either case q is true, and the problem 
of reality is to discover its sufficient ground. Reality, therefore, is 
the sufficient ground of all true propositions, 3 that is, it is a com- 
plete, self-consistent system from which any true proposition q- or 

2 As an extreme empiricist I hold that there is only one ultimate test of 
truth, namely, reference to fact. By fact I mean perceived truth. Thus q is 
ultimately fact; and I should express the two types of existential proposition 
preferably as follows: First, given a theory that we believe to be true, we 
deduce its consequences, which must agree with fact; or, second, given facts, 
we invent an hypothesis which will explain these facts and then assert the 
hypothesis as true theory. 

s For reasons given in a preceding note, I find this statement awkward. 
As an empiricist I should prefer to say: Eeality is the sufficient ground of all 
fact, or perceived truth. I believe this view quite agrees with that of Hume. 
If the causal relation is reducible to that of implication or at least is a type of 
implication, another way (Hume's way) of putting the foregoing definition is: 
Eeality is the cause of the perceived. E. g., I hear a noise and say a trolley car 
is passing in a neighboring street. In thus asserting the existence of this event 
I am only asserting the cause of the perceived event. In short, the notion of 
existence presupposes always the notion of cause. 
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datum q can be deduced. Is it also the necessary ground ? That is, 
is there only one system of reality? I know of no purely logical 
answer to this question. I admit that we have, or seem to have, in 
our methodologies a further but non-logical postulate, to wit, as q 
becomes more and more extensive and complex, there can be only 
one system p that can imply it ; for it is usually assumed that there 
is but one true existential system. But is this not an ontological 
assumption, and one of the sort our definition should avoid? In- 
deed, I believe, this very postulate is a prime issue between phi- 
losophers to-day; for did we make the views of Mach and Pearson 
thoroughly explicit, we should, if I mistake not, find this to be a 
chief difference of opinion between them and their opponents. 
Therefore, I repeat, our definition of existence ought not to imply 
that there is only one p that can imply q. It ought to leave open the 
question whether or not the real is unique. 

Before proceeding further we must examine briefly certain as- 
sumptions that we have implicitly made in our definition. In the 
first place, truth is not to be confused with existence, for many 
propositions are true which are not existential. This seems to me to 
shut out one historic definition, namely, that existence is an absolute 
position ; for how is truth any less an absolute position than is exist- 
ence? In the second place existence should be kept distinct from 
mere fact, or, as it is usually called, the content of immediate appre- 
hension. This is not done by some philosophers, for they argue that 
existence is immediately apprehended and that it is something ulti- 
mate and indefinable. Let us grant that all existence is fact, that in 
fact we have our only immediate acquaintance with existence and 
that therefore its very nature is here uniquely revealed to us. Will 
this admission on our part annul our definition ? I believe not, and 
for the following reasons : First, the business of the existential judg- 
ment is not to reveal the nature of existence, but to tell us what exists ; 
and as Hume told us long ago, we never learn from observation alone 
what exists. Indeed, all will admit that most existential judgments 
are inductions, that the world, or the existent, is a far vaster system 
than man can apprehend, and that we assert the existence, for ex- 
ample, of Caesar and of the center of the earth not because we ob- 
serve them but because we place them in this vaster system. 4 Sec- 
ondly, even though we learn from immediate experience alone what 
it is to exist, immediate experience is not a complete method of dis- 
covering existence. Postulates of some sort must help out observa- 

* Merely to see an object would not be to assert its existence, but to see it 
and to react to it would be. In other words, were we seeking a definition in 
terms of psychology, we should define an existent as that to which we react, or 
again as that which guides conduct. 
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tion. In other words, what we are endeavoring to define is the ex- 
istential proposition and that larger system which it implies; and 
there is no reason to believe that either is indefinable or that either 
is revealed in immediate experience. 

To return to our main line of thought, let us ask the all-important 
question : Can the various species of existential system be brought 
within this generic type af oregiven 1 When we use the word ' ' exist ' ' 
in daily life, in science, or in philosophy, do we mean what our defi- 
nition indicates, or at least do we mean something that can come 
under our definition as a species under a genus ? The answer to this 
question is of course the true test of our definition, and until this 
test has been successfully passed all the foregoing is but the exposi- 
tion of a tentative definition. In this test our business is not either 
to prove or to refute anybody's conception of reality, but to be as 
non-partisan as we can. The only criticism that we are called upon 
to make is the one already pointed out, no definition of reality ought 
itself to be an ontology; for our definition of reality should be as 
catholic as logic permits and surely so, as long as men have radical 
differences of conviction as to what exists. 

The first use of the word "to exist" which we shall consider is 
that involved in the common-sense empiricism of daily life. Con- 
sider the following propositions: " The desk at which I am writing 
was my father's." " It rained here a week ago. " " Our steamer will 
arrive to-morrow." "You will find him in the next room." "If 
you use this recipe, you can not fail." "Heat makes wax melt." 
"Lead is heavier than wood." "Yellow is brighter than blue." 
"Nine times nine is eighty -one." "David Copperfield lived in 
London." "Some of the Lilliputians tied him to the ground with 
threads. ' ' 

Which are existential and which are not, and how are we to tell? 
Some of them are clearly existential, and lend themselves to no 
other interpretation. Others, such as "Yellow is brighter than 
blue," "Heat makes wax melt," might be true though at the mo- 
ment no yellow or heat existed. However, when we pass such judg- 
ments as these last, we usually believe that such things either do 
exist or will exist, or at least have existed; for otherwise our asser- 
tion would often be meaningless. Nevertheless, we do not assert 
existence explicitly, just because it is probably superfluous or ir- 
relevant to the information we wish to convey. These propositions 
might be conceivably true if heat or yellow never existed. It may 
then be said that particularity makes a proposition existential. As 
we are using the word existential I do not believe that this expresses 
the whole truth. Are the propositions, "David Copperfield lived in 
London," or "Some Lilliputians tied him," existential? No, and 
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why not? Because they are fiction and because they are not lies? 
If they were lies they would be existential ; but as a correct account 
of fiction, or even as false, if they are meant as an account of fiction, 
they are not existential. This shows that some particular proposi- 
tions are not existential. 

Yet it is true that the particular is more explicitly existential 
than is the universal; because the particular usually makes an ex- 
plicit reference to fact. "When a man tells us, "He is my brother," 
the word "he" is a direct reference 5 to something that makes it im- 
possible to interpret his words as fiction. If existentially the man 
has no brother, the man lies ; and if the object indicated by the word 
"he" is not that brother the man lies ; and all of this is true because 
of the reference to fact. He is interpreting fact and he indicates 
what fact. The same is equally evident in "7 have a brother," 
"My father has a brother," "It rained here a week ago," "You 
will find him in the next room," "The clock does not go." All of 
these judgments point to what they are interpreting. Precisely as 
when we give the longitude of a place we leave its location quite 
indeterminate, unless we include east or west of such and such a 
fixed place; so also in our propositions, if we in no way indicate 
concerning what facts we are passing judgments, our judgments 
may be fiction or non-existential. Now singular and particular 
judgments usually do in some way, either by our gesture, the posi- 
tion of our bodies, or by our surroundings, or by the preceding dis- 
course, make themselves determinate by a reference to fact. In 
short, they have an additional element that is of their very essence, 
though often non-verbal — namely, they point out to what they refer. 
If we omit from our interpretation of these judgments this "point- 
ing out," we omit that which makes them existential. 

"We may then express the essence of an existential judgment thus : 
"This very statement is an interpretation of, or is true of, that ob- 
ject or objects." "That object" is common to our perception or 
thought. "That object" will indicate unambiguously to you of 
what I am talking, and will be your chief clue in ascertaining 
whether or not what I say is true or false. "That object" is our 
logical starting-point. 6 

Is this not our tentative existential proposition of the second 
type? I believe so. "That object" is the q, the datum. Our judg- 
ment interpreting "that object" or holding of that object is the p 

5 This "pointing out" or "reference" to be found in existential judgments 
was first called to my attention by my friend, Professor Edwin B. Holt. 

6 This comes out very clearly in instances of illusion where we are quickly 
corrected. "That is a man standing in my room; why no, it is my overcoat." 
"That house is on fire; no, it is the setting sun shining on a window." 
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which implies or presupposes q. p must conform to q or our existen- 
tial proposition is false, for p implies precisely that q, and our only 
warrant for asserting p is that it does thus imply "that object." 
"He is my brother" indicates q. You may examine the fact q as 
you will, if you find aught that is inconsistent with my statement 
"He is my brother," I have logically admitted from the start that 
my proposition is false. If its truth thus depends upon its implying 
q, its being consistent with q, its being false unless q is such and 
such, then its very structure is p implies q; and we may restate it, 
"He is my brother implies that object." 

On the other hand, we have admitted that when we say, "Yellow 
is brighter than blue," "Heat melts wax," "Lead is heavier than 
wood," "Nine times nine is eighty-one," we do usually pass an im- 
plicit existential judgment. We mean more than if x is an a, a; is a 
b, for we mean that there are cases of x. Not merely can heat melt 
wax, heat does melt wax sometimes. Not merely would yellow be 
brighter than blue if there were such terms, but there are such terms. 
In short, these propositions do usually refer to fact, but they do not 
clearly point out here and now the facts they presuppose. How- 
ever, since these propositions do imply that there are facts with 
which they are consistent, we can logically make inferences from 
them regarding what is true to fact. Thus to bring out explicitly 
the existential import of these judgments we should word them 
somewhat as follows : ' ' Heat melts wax, implies that if you do thus 
and thus you will see wax become fluid"; "Lead is heavier than 
wood, implies if you put lead in water it will sink and if you put 
wood in water it will float." In short, p implies q and p is true, 
therefore q is true; and thus it is an existential proposition of the 
first type. 

You ask why all of this is not expressed explicitly in the words 
of our judgments. Clearly because to do so is superfluous. Our 
present surroundings, the preceding events of our lives, the earlier 
part of our conversation, all give our words their meaning. Apart 
from such a context nine-tenths of our judgments would be unintel- 
ligible. To bring this out in our work of logical analysis is of utmost 
importance, to make it explicit in our daily conversation would be 
entirely needless and most wearisome. 

All of this may perhaps be made clearer and more convincing if 
we turn our attention from the examples and think of the situation 
in which man stands as he is called upon to pass judgment as to 
what exists and what does not. Such judgments are usually per- 
ceptual adaptations to environment. We face something, a closed 
door, to which we react. Without further knowledge on our part, 
no inspection of the object itself would reveal what we should do or 
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even that we should do anything. We react by lifting a latch and 
the door opens. This intelligent act formulated as a judgment would 
be, if I lift the latch the door will open, p implies q, p is true, 
therefore q is true. As I fulfil the conditions, that is, make p true, 
I expect to find q true, I expect to see the door open. 

Let us take another instance. I hear a noise and I interpret it 
' ' A train is passing. ' ' My judgment is my explanation of the noise. 
The noise q is given; p, if true, would cause me to expect such a 
noise. In terms of our symbols, q is true, p implies q, therefore p is 
true. Take another instance, the maiden's thought, "He came to 
see me yesterday. ' ' Evidently this judgment affirms existence. Let 
us assume that the thought in purely verbal form entered her mind 
without any apprehension of evidence of its truth, such as the sight 
of a visiting card, or a mental image of the suitor, or an awareness 
of what suggested the thought. In short, let us assume the words 
and nothing more, a thought and a purely verbal one. For this 
judgment to have any meaning, it must have some reference or con- 
nection or implication, it can not hang in mid-air. To discover this 
reference or implication we may as psychologists have to seek it in 
purely neural connections and adjustments; or it may make itself 
evident shortly in the thought context, in the feelings, or in the 
motor reactions. In either case it may be something which demands 
an explanation or creates a need for one, a given q whose explana- 
tion p is sought. Thus the thought may be the answer of an implicit 
question, "Why did I get no letter?" On the other hand, we may 
find that the original thought itself is functioning as though it were 
a logical starting-point, it leads onward, it is true, and implies, p is 
true, p implies q, and therefore q is true. Thus the feeling tone 
accompanying the thought may be implicitly the conclusion, "He is 
fond of me" ; or this q may, as was said, be merely the neural adjust- 
ment that is to determine conduct; or again it may be some immedi- 
ate act or further thought that in turn leads to an act. 

Finally, let us take the illusion, "Yonder is a fire!" There is 
here clearly a reference; and there is here either an interpretation 
of that which is referred to, or an expectation of what is to come. 
In the one case, we have p an explanation of the present q; and in 
the other we have the same p implying a future q 2 or q s . In a 
moment a non-g turns up, a new judgment is passed, ' ' It was the sun 
shining on a window." The former existential judgment is dis- 
proved and a new judgment takes its place. 

So I believe we shall be able without violence to interpret every 
case of existential judgment in daily life. Either we meet with some 
fact or situation calling for an interpretation and often a corre- 
sponding reaction ; or we are making plans, building systems of judg- 
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ments, or in some similar way inferring events of the past, the ab- 
sent things of to-day, or the life the future has in store. In the 
former case, q stands before us unexplained, and our problem is, 
What is the p which implies precisely this ql In the latter case we 
are drawing on our present stock of information p and are inferring 
the q it seems to imply. All of this is simply saying with Hume that 
all existential judgments involve the causal postulate, and adding 
thereto that the causal relation itself is but a specific case of the re- 
lation of implication. One event or thing implies another, and 
when we add to this that either is logically given us, we have as- 
serted existence. 

Now the same holds true of the existential proposition in science. 
In asserting existence the scientist is maintaining that certain es- 
tablished facts and theories imply a q; or he has given him a q in 
the shape of fact or established theory and he is seeking its explana- 
tion. This is much more easily shown to be true than was the 
similar statement regarding our existential judgments in daily life. 
In the first place, take the Copernican theory of the solar system. 
To-day it is unquestionably asserted by all cultured peoples; yet no 
man has literally seen the planets go around the sun or the earth 
revolve on its axis. Evidently this theory is asserted for but two 
reasons : it explains what we see and it enables us to predict what 
we shall see. The same things may in turn be said of the doctrine of 
animal and plant evolution, of the geological theories regarding the 
origin of the earth's strata and of the present topography of its 
surface, of the atomic theory in chemistry, of the undulatory theory 
of light, of the kinetic theory of gases, and so on indefinitely. In 
short, the business of existential science is to explain and to predict 
the observable. Should it be objected that the business of existen- 
tial science is rather to describe to us the unobserved and unobserv- 
able universe of the present, the past, and the future, we should reply, 
even granting this to be so, still if we analyze any instance we will 
of the unobserved existent, we shall find that it is inferred by sci- 
ence and inferred for only two reasons — either it explains what we 
do observe or believe, or it enables us to predict what we shall ob- 
serve, or again it does both. That is, the world of science, as well as 
the world of the most ignorant races of men, is an explanation of 
the observed or the asserted. 7 It is a p A?hich implies a given q and 
is asserted because it does so imply. 

An excellent test of this analysis of the existential judgment will 
be to ascertain Avhether or not we can hold it without contradicting 

7 The word ' ' the asserted ' ' is added because there may very well be cases 
where the existent is the asserted explanation not only of traditional convictions 
and beliefs but also of the outright delusions of the superstitious and the insane. 
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on the one hand the views of Berkeley, Ernst Maeh, and Carl Pear- 
son, and on the other those of their opponents. For brevity's sake 
let us confine our first test to Carl Pearson's familiar doctrine. 
Pearson tells us that the sciences are merely shorthand devices for 
describing our sense impressions. Their business is not to tell us 
what exists, for the only criterion of existence is perceivability. 
"What can not be perceived does not exist, but this does not hinder 
science describing the perceivable in terms of symbols or fictions, or 
by any other convenient device. 

In the first place I do not believe that Pearson truly means to 
use the word "describe" here. An atomic theory can not be a 
description of a perceivable chemical reaction, or an ether theory a 
description of perceivable light. A description of the perceivable 
would be a verbal instrument by means of which we arouse in some 
one's mind mental imagery or thoughts that directly correspond to or 
copy the perceivable. A novelist describes a character, a neAvspaper an 
accident, an historian a battle, a child its dream, a youth his plans; 
but mathematical physics does not describe an electric spark. If I 
mistake not, what Pearson means is not "describe" but "explain," 
as we have used the word. Thus let us not say that such sciences as 
chemistry, physics, or astronomy literally describe sense impressions ; 
rather let us say that they give us means for inferring what sense 
impressions have been or will be. But again, let us not say we 
deduce sense impressions; rather, let us say we deduce propositions 
that describe the sense impressions or that contain the same informa- 
tion as that revealed to us in sense impression. I believe, then, that 
we are not altering Pearson's meaning when we say somewhat as 
follows: We have certain information given us in sense impression; 
let us call this q. The business of science is to discover a system of 
propositions p from which q can be deduced most conveniently and 
economically. Now p is not to be regarded as existential ; to regard 
it so would be to turn mere logical instruments and abstractions into 
realities. There may be other systems of the class p from which q 
can be deduced, and they too would then be said to exist. But what 
system of propositions may be rightly called existential 1 Only that 
system the truth of all of whose propositions can be, or has been, 
directly tested in sense experience. Such a phenomenalist therefore 
seems to assert that there is but one test of truth, namely, sense 
impression; mere logical agreement with propositions so tested, or, 
in general, mere consilience, is not a test of truth. Consequently he 
demands more of an existential system than do others. It is not 
enough that q should be true and that p should imply q; p itself 
must likewise be submitted to the same test of truth as was q. It is 
not enough that mathematical physics can by some ether hypothesis 
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deduce laws of light and electricity, which under experimental test 
are found to be true. To be more than a convenient device, that is, 
to be an existential system, this hypothesis of an ether would have 
to be itself directly tested by observation. In short, not only must 
p imply q, but it must also either be known to be true or be capable 
directly of proof. Thus we have in p an existential system if q is 
true and p implies q, and if p is a proposition whose truth admits of 
being tested by direct observation; whereas if p can not be thus 
tested, such a system may be good science, but it must not be con- 
fused with an existential system. If this interpretation is correct, 
Pearson's definition of existence would come under the definition 
that has been aforegiven. The difference is only that he narrows 
the class of propositions that may be said to exist. The existent is 
the sufficient condition of our data and is also perceivable. 8 

Additional evidence in favor of our definition of existence will be 
found if we consider two important rival definitions. The first is 
widely accepted. It identifies the existential system with the spatio- 
temporal world, or perhaps more accurately with the temporal world, 
regardless of whether the system is perceptible or imperceptible. 
Thus any term is said to exist if it is related to the instants of time, 
or, popularly put, if it has position in time. This usage, as Russell 
has shown, 9 gives rise to serious difficulties, but can perhaps be modi- 
fied so as to be made thoroughly consistent. Now, it seems to me 
that there are some good reasons for preferring our definition to the 
present one, if the two are consistent. In the first place, the latter 

8 In Berkeley 's doctrine the same result comes out even clearer. Our per- 
cepts are but God's messages to us, telling us what future percepts to expect. 
Thus to say that my friend is in the next room is but to predict the percept you 
will get if you have the percepts of opening the door and walking in. In short, 
existence is but the information that implies our percepts. Such also is the 
meaning of Mill's permanent possibilities of sensation. The idealism or the 
realism that may go along with these views is for us accidental, a very impor- 
tant point to be noted. The same relation exists between p and q regardless of 
whether they are only mental states or external non-mental entities. Thus 
Berkeley's empiricism and nominalism should be kept quite distinct from his 
subjective idealism. 

Our definition of existence would clear up also the ambiguity in the his- 
toric question, ' ' Do the secondary qualities exist ? " I believe that analysis of 
the distinction between the two types of qualities shows that difference in impli- 
cation is at its basis. However, important as a full discussion of this matter 
would be in justifying or condemning our definition, it would have to be made 
the subject of a separate paper. My conviction is that our definition of exist- 
ence could be shown to be at least generic to that implicitly used by the naive 
realist and by his opponent. 

""Principles of Mathematics," p. 471. Mr. Russell seems to regard exist- 
ence as ultimate and indefinable; or, at least, I know of no definition which he 
has given. 
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assumes that the real world is temporal. This might be harmless 
enough if we could agree upon a definition of time and be sure that 
the world is temporal in the sense thus defined. In the second place, 
to assume or believe that the real world is temporal is not to avoid 
the awkward question, Does time itself exist? In short, this defini- 
tion, by implying that whatever exists is temporal, is itself already 
an ontology, as are the definitions given by the phenomenalists. 
But to apply our test here as we did there: Can this definition be 
shown to come as a species under our definition as a genus! To 
assert that an entity exists because it is a member of the temporal 
system means more than merely to give it a position in time, for the 
whole importance of the judgment is that it relates the entity directly 
to a context and implicitly to the whole world-order. Indeed it 
would be impossible to assign a date except by so doing; and as 
Hume showed, the only method by means of which this can be done 
is a knowledge of causal relations ; for the only ground upon which 
we can construct our knowledge of the past, of the future, and of 
the unobserved present is either that their terms imply (causally) 
the terms we do observe, or that the terms we do observe imply their 
terms. To assert that a Mycenean civilization existed at such and 
such a remote period is but to assert that data now at hand imply 
or are implied by this civilization. The same thing holds of any 
past event, those which we have witnessed as well as those which we 
have not. 

The difficulty with this interpretation is not the statement that 
such implication is involved as the ground of our existential judg- 
ments, but rather the doubt whether or not this is the meaning of 
the judgment. To say that Caesar existed seems so much simpler 
than to say, ' ' Caesar implies some of the facts of our day and is con- 
sistent with all our other existential judgments." But we must 
remember that every judgment we pass, such as locating Cassar in 
the first century before Christ, is not a bit of information we believe 
quite isolated from all other information we have. On the contrary, 
asserting the position of any term in time is always done by means 
of a larger system as a logical background. Even to say, "This 
which I see exists now," means to relate the event in question to a 
larger system of terms which it implies and by which it is implied. 
That this larger system is only implicitly in our judgments does not 
make it any the less there. This larger system is the world in which 
we have gradually come to believe through many influences from 
childhood till now. Thus when as adults and scientists we assign 
an event its place in time, we are but extending this world system 
as known by us. In short, we have but discovered new implications 
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between parts of the system, and verbally this does not have to be 
made explicit just because it is a matter of course. 

There remains a second definition of existence that must be con- 
sidered at least briefly because of its great importance, namely, 
nominalism, ' ' only particulars exist. ' ' Evidently this is an ontology 
and not a definition of existence. As an ontology it contradicts 
Platonic realism, and this a definition should not do. Moreover, 
when the nominalist gives us a criterion by which to determine 
whether or not any given particular exists, he usually has recourse 
to one of the two foregoing theories of existence, that is, to the doc- 
trine that whatever exists either has definite position in time or is 
perceivable. In short, his definition of existence is an ontology, as 
were the preceding, and, like these, can be brought under our defini- 
tion as a species under a genus. 

Thus, we conclude, there are two types of existential proposition : 
the first type is of the form p implies q where p is asserted, and 
therefore q is asserted; the second type is of the form q is asserted, 
p implies q, hence p is asserted. Therefore existence can be defined 
without any ontological assumption other than that presupposed in 
formal logic; and if it can, it should be so defined. The existent is 
the asserted sufficient condition of any true proposition ; and accord- 
ingly a term is said to exist when it is a member of a proposition that 
is the asserted sufficient condition of some true proposition. 

Walter T. Marvin. 

Eutgers College. 
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NEW YORK BRANCH OP THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences on April 24, 1911. 
An afternoon session was held at the psychological laboratory of 
Columbia University and an evening session at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Between these two sessions an informal dinner was 
held at the Faculty Club of Columbia University. The following 
program was presented : 

A Simple Method for the Study of Entoptic Phenomena: Geo. R. 
Montgomery. 

By using small silver beads strung on a wire in a spectacle frame 
to reflect light into the eye, we have a simple method which has many 
advantages in the study of entoptic phenomena. From the stand- 



